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* suppressing a sigh, he languidly stirred his coffee. 
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MY HUSBAND'S “ WINNINGS.” 
» 
A Household Incident. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


‘Most men in something cheat their wives.” 
The Honeymoon. 
_ “There, Mary, my love, take my winnings,” said Mr. 
Joseph Langshawe; at the same time laying a sovereign 
and a sixpence upon the breakfust table. 
“Won again, Joseph!” cried Mrs. Langshawe, with cne 
of her prettiest looks of astonishment. “ Won again !” 
“Take my winnings,” repeated Mr. Langshawe ; and, 


, The reader may be assured that, for a winning man, 
Mr. Joseph Langshawe had one of the longest faces out 
of Chancery: yet, at the time at which our story com- 
mences, he appeared to his wife the chosen of good for- 
tune; there never was such a lucky man! It seemed 
enough for him to touch the cards to turn them to 





trumps Joseph Langshawe had won again! 
Certainly the continued prosperity of Lamgshate was 

to his wife marvellous: he never sat down to cards that 

he didnot rise money in pocket. Had Joseph made a| 
terrible compact with that crafty general dealer who! 
continually roams about the earth, seeking cheap penny- | 
worths? Had he trucked his immortal jewel for paste- 
board diamonds as he chose to evoke them in this world ? 
Had-he surrendered himself to the great demon for a 


In a,word, was Joseph Langshawe become the fated 
Faust of five-card cribbage? Mysterious fears of future 
evil mingled in the marvelings of Mrs. Langshawe ! 

“ When I think of Joseph’s continued good fortune,” 
observed Mrs. Langshawe to a female friend, “ I own to 
you it sometimes makes me tremble.” 

“Why, my dear?” asked Mrs. Bridgeman. “ Why ?| 
I thought you told me that, like a good creature as he| 
is, he always gave you his winnings.” 

& And so he does,” replied Mrs. Langshawe ; “ invari- 
ably.’ 

“ What a good soul !” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman. 
“Dear fellow! it proves him so free from any selfish 
motives—shows that he merely piays for innocent ex- 
citement. And does Langshawe never lose 7?” 

“ Never,” replied Mrs. Langshawe; “and it is that 
which makes me so very unhappy.” 

“Makes you unhappy! Well, you are the strangest 
creature,” cried Mrs. Bridgeman. ’ 

“That is,” rejoined Mrs. Langshawe, “ when I fear 
that his continued good luck may some day tempt him 
to play for a ruinous sums for it is impossible, my dear, 
that such fortune as Joseph’s can last. I should be so 
happy if he’d never touch a card again.” 

“Why, you bought that beautiful chain, and your dia- 
mond drops, and all out of your husbund’s winnings,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman. 

* Very true,” allowed Mrs. Langshawe; and then she 
repeated, with a deep sigh, “ but such fortune as Joseph’s 
can't last.” 

Certain we are that the reader, afler some further ac- 
quaintance with Langshawe, would not wish Joseph's 
fortune to continue. A brief extract from the conversa- 
ation of the night previous to the presentation of the 
sovereign and sixpence may explain the mystery of 





“ 


ell, Langshawe,” cried a friend from an opposite 
table, as Joseph rose to go home, “how have you fared 





to-night ?” , 
No. 1—PART 11.—JULy 3, 1838. 


“ As usual,” said Joseph, and he tried to whistle; “as 
usual—thcre’s no standing Bridyeman’s luck.” 

“What !” exclaimed Fourpoints, “ lost again? why, 
you always lose.” 

“] should say always,” replied Joseph ; “ never mind, 
it’s all right; yes, I’ve just enough ;” and Langshawe 
held in his hand a sovereign, a half-crown, and a six- 


nce. 
ee Brought down to that, eh ?” asked Flush, looking at 
the three pieces of coin. 

“ All that’s left,” answered Langshawe, “out of five- 
and.twenty pounds, Never mind, there’s just enough : 
half-a-crown will pay for my coach home, and then— 
yes, that will make a very good show;” and Jeseph sur- 
veyed at a distance the little piece of gold and lesser 
piece of silver in his palm; “a very good show for my 
winnings.” 

“ Winnings !” exclaimed a new member of the club 
—“winnings! I thought, sir, you had nothing but 
losses ?” ’ 

“ That’s very true, sir,” replied Langshawe: “ not- 
withstanding, I always make it a point in my domestic 
economy, whatever my losses may be, to take home my 
profits to my wife. You perceive,” und Joseph exhibited 
the coin, “ when the coach is paid, although I’ve lost to 
Bridgeman nearly four-and-twenty pounds, here’s just a 
sovereign and a sixpence for my winnings.” 

“ A sixpence! why be so particular with the six- 

ce ?” enquired the new member. 

Mr. Joseph Langshawe Jooked one of his gravest looks 
in the face of the new member, and, after a compassion- 
ate shake of the head, observed, “I should say, sir, you 
were a bachelor—I should say, pardon me if I’m wrong, 
that as yet you know nothing of conjugal confidence, 
otherwise you would perceive that the sixpence was a— 
a clincher.” 

“ A clincher !” repeated the simple new member. 

“The sovereign by itself,” observed Joseph, “ might 
appear suspicious; but don’t you perceive there’s a 
reality inodd money? Mrs. Langshawe will see truth, 
sir, truth in the tester.” 

And the next morning, as we have already shown, 
Joseph handed over to the partner of his worldly goeds 
a sovereign and a sixpence—his winnings. 

“ And who played last night?” asked Mrs. Lang- 
shawe—we must again ask the reader’s attendance at 
the breakfast tabte—“ who played? Bridgeman?” 

“ Bridgeman,” answered Joseph, shortly. 
=“ My deaf Joseph,” said Mrs. Langshawe, very grave- 
4 “I wish you'd exert the influence ef @ friend over 

ridgeman ; he confesses nothing to his wife, poor dear 
woman !—but I’m sure his losses must be very heavy. 
Every bodyhasn’t your good fortune, Joseph.” 

Langshawe buried that expressive feature, his mouth, 
and half his nose, in his tea-cup. 

“It would make me truly unhappy, Joseph, if I 
thought you won any of his money,” said Mrs. Lang- 
shawe. 

“Make yourself perfectly easy on that point, my 
dear,” said Langshawe, internally, wincing at the ab- 
surd suspicion; “ my‘ hands are clean of Bridgeman, 
though I played with him,” 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” cried Mrs. Langshawe. 
" a now, Joseph, if you'll promise me to leave off play 
altogether-——” : 

“ Pye serious thoughts of it,” said Joseph. 

“You'll make me completely happy. For, depend 
upon it, as I have said again and again, your present 
fortune can’t last.” 

“ I’ve thought so too,” said Langshawe; who might 
have added, “ and that’s why I have gone on.” 

‘e * 





“And if you give up cards, perhaps the example may 
have-a good effect upon Bridgeman; for the Bridgemans 
are not like us, Joseph; they want, I fear, that mutual 
confidence in one another, without which marriage must 
be——”  . 

“ To be sure, my dear,” said Langshawe, acutely an- 
ticipatinig his wife’s period—to be sure. No—TI shall 
give up play.” 

“1 hope you will—I sincerely hope,” said Mrs. Lang- 
shawe, as she took up the sovereign and the sixpence, 
“that this will be the last of your winnings.” 

Noon had scarcely passed ere a passionate knocking 
at the door of the Langshawes announced a yisier, 
“ Bless me! yes, it is—it is dear Mrs, Bridgeman,” said 
Mrs. Langshawe, with mingled surprise and pleasure, 
as she heard the silvery voice of ‘her friend on the stair- 
case. “ Dear Mrs. Bridgeman !” 

As the visiter was introduced, Mrs. Langshawe jump- 
ed from her chair to run and kiss her best acquaintance, 
when Mrs. Bridgeman smiled somewhat severely, half- 
dropped a curtsey, put her hand to her brow, and sank 
into a seat. 

“ What's the matter, dear ?” asked Mrs. Langshawe. 

Mrs, Bridgeman entered into no details of her com. 
plaint, but simply observed, “1 shall be better presently.” 

“ Any thing happened at home ?” enquired Mrs. Lang- 
shawe. ‘ How’s Bridgeman ?” ; 

Hath the reader beheld the countenance of an invalid 
when prescribed a certain drug, of all drugs his worst 
abhorrence? Hath the reader himself felt the cold shud. 
der running through his vituls, twisting the very tips of 
his toes—the indescribable nausea that hath puckered 
up his countenance divine, and given his head a shake 
of most expressive loathing? Any one, so experienced, 
would have thought from Mrs. Bridgeman’s manner 
that Mrs. Langshawe had spoken, it might be, of rhu- 
barb, and not of Bridgeman—of asafctida, perhaps, and 
not of a husband. 

“T hope he’s well?” said Mrs. Langshawe, anxiously. 

“I believe Mr. Bridgeman is very well,” said his wife, 
“but you know he never tells me any thing. Yes, last 
night I did gather from him that he had played’at cards 
only with Mr. Langshawe.” 

“So Joseph told me,” observed the innocent Mrs. 
Langshawe. 

“Ha! you are blessed with a fortunate husband,” 
said Mrs. Bridgeman, drily. “Some people, it is plain, 
are born with lucky fingers.” 

“ I’m afraid it is so : however, Joseph has almost pro- 
mised me never, never to play again.” 

. “'Twill be a happy circumstance for some of his 
friends,” remarked Mrs. Bridgeman, significantly. 

“Tf, however, he will play and win, I am resolved— 
for it lies heavily upon my conscience to spend the 
money upon myself—I am détermined to devote the 
money to some benevolent purpose: and, since the 
thought has taken me, I am so delighted that you are. 
come to advise me. What do you think, my dear Mrs. 
Bridgeman,” and Mrs. Langshawe drew herself nearer 
to her friend; “ what do you think of the Society for 
the Conversion of the Jews ?” 

“Do you intend to subscribe Mr. Langshawe’s win- 
‘nings of last night to that estimable body ?” asked Mrs, 
Bridgeman, biting her lips. 

“ How kind the suggestion !” exclaimed Mrs. Lang- 
shawe. “What a good creature you are! I did not 
think te.do so, but now I certainly shall.” 

“ For five-and4wenty pounds,” said Mrs. Bridgeman, 
with a térrible smile, ‘no doubt you may be a life go- 
verness.” 
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“ Five-and-twenty pounds,” cried Mrs. Langshawe 
laughingly. 
© “ The losses of Mr. Bridgeman last night,” remarked 
his wife; “he playéd with Mr.\Langshawe, and, I pre- 
sume, as usual, the fortunate man gage you his win- 
nings.” This was said in a cold, cutting tone, sharp 


enough to sever every silver tie oftfemale friendship. 
“ My deag Mrs. Bridgeman, there must be some mis- 
gave me his winnings, certainly, but they 


take. 
wegp omy a sovereign——” 3 
A sovereign !” exclaimed Mrs., Bridgeman, con- 
temptuously. « ’ f 
“ And a—sixpence,” added Mrs. Langshawe, with her 
usual meekness. 4 . ; 
“And asixpence! A sovereign ahd asixpence! My 


. dear,” said Mrs. Bridgeman, with awakened sympathy, 


: 


“ you areya deceived, an injured woman.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Mrs. Langshawe, 
unconscious of the calamity. 

“Mr. Langshawe won five-and-twenty pounds--L 
have secret but certain means of knowing—of pvor in- 
nocent Bridgeman: five-and-twenty pounds, madaga ; 
and the crafty mau makes his winnings a sovereign and 
a—a Well, the effrontery of some people! And had 
you no suspicion of your husband’s falsehood? Why, 
that very sixpence—the affected scrupulousness of the 
thing—would have madé me doubt him. My love, I 
have seen more of the marriage state than you, anc I 
know that men are never so very particular, except when 
they mean to deceive us.” 

“I’m sure I can’t see why Joseph should misrep.re- 
sent his winnings. I don’t see the motive,” said the 
artless Mrs. Langshawe. 

“Perhaps not, my love; perhaps not. How showt!d 
you*know what he does with all his money? It’s plain 
he has sume object in deceiving you,” was the charitat le 
opinion, expressed with more than sufficient furce, of 
Mrs. Bridgemafi. ‘ 

“It would really seem so,” said Mrs. Langshaw'e, 
almost trembling at her doubts. 

“ Be sure of it,” said Mrs, Bridgeman; “ you hav’ri’t 
a twentieth part of hig winnings, and where they go—-” 

“* Many pardons,” cried Langshawe, who had sudde11- 
ly opened the door; “I trust I break upon no secret.:3. 
How’s Bridgeman ?” 

Mrs. Bridgeman looked at one hand, then at tlie 
other, and, with an effort, said, “1 hope—that is, very 
well.” 

“ Whiere are you going, love?” asked Langshawe, as 
his wile moved towards the door.” 

“ Entertain Mrs. Bridgeman for a minute ; I'll return 
directly,” said Mrs. Langshawe ;, for she felt her ey es 
filling with tears as she luoked upon Joseph, and thoug ht 
of his duplicity, the sovereign, and the sixpence. 

“ Bridgeman very well, eh?” said Langshawe, in his 
easy, pleusant’style. 

“All things considered, remarkably well,” answered 
Mrs. Bridgeman. * 

“Nothing happened ?” enquired Langshawe, struck 
by the serious manner of the lady. “ Eh? bless me! 
alt right at home, I hope 7—no domestic loss—no——” 

“Some people, Mr. Langshawe, would call it one. 
Mr. Beidgeman’s income, though sufficient for all rea- 
sonable enjoyments, is hardly adequate to the calla)made 
by cards upon it, together with the constant good for- 
tune of his bosom friends.” ! 

“ Bridgeman plays now and then, to be sure,” said 
Langshawe, in a mollifying voice, “ but then he always 
wins.” 

“Wins !” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman; “ you know-— 
better than any body, you know—that last night he lost. 
five-and-twenty pounds.” 

“Is it possible 7” cried Langshawe. 

“ Possible !” echoed the lady. “ Losing would seem a 
matter of certainty when he plays with some people. It 
is as certain for Mr. Bridgeman to lose as for Mr. Lang- 
shawe to win.” 


Langshawey hurt by the words, yet more by the 


, o§ Piercing looks of Mrs. Bridgeman, resolved to clear him. 


self of the odium of constant success. With this deter- 
mination, fifst glancing towards the door, he took the 
Jady’s hand. “ My dear Mrs. Bridgeman, 1’m sure you 
can keep a secret.” 
The compliment at once disarmed Mrs. Bridgeman ; 
she, too, looked towards the door, and then said, “I can, 
“Mr. Langshawe.” 
“Then, between ourselves, my dear madam,” said 
Langshawe, in a low, soft voice, “I never win.” 
“ Never win, Mr. Langshawe !”—— “ 
“Never. The truth is, Mary—bless her !—is such a 
rigid economist in every thing that concerns herself— 


4 is so averse to laying out a shilling upon the smallest 


trinket, that’ am compelled to use a little harmless de- 
ceit, to iiduce her tu commit the least éxpense.” 

“Then youf winnings last night, Mr. Langshawe ?” 

“ Quite apocryphal, I assure you—all, what I may 
call,” said Langshawe, “a conjugal fiction.” —_, 

“ Mr..Langshawe,” said Mrs. Bridgeman, with a‘sub- 
dued fierceness that made Joseph stare, “a man may 
from habit consider ‘himself justified in attempting the 
most unblushing fraud upon his own wilfe—habit goes 
far in all matters—but, sir, that you should hold my 
common sense in so contemptuous a light ‘ 

“ My dear madam, I protest,” exclaimed Langshawe, 
colouring to the eyelids; “I protest that I bave the 
profoundest sense of. a 

“ Adds, sir—adds to the meanness of your first du- 
plicity. You kiiow that Mr. Bridgeman, your dear 
friend, a8 you are pleased to call him, last night lost 
five-and-twehty pounds.” 

“ Lvow I know nothing of the matter,” cried Joseph. 

“ And more, and worse than all, that Mr. Langshawe 
was the winner.” 

“ Now, my dear Mrs. Bridgeman,” said Joseph, almost 
amused at the extravagance of the charge, he himself 
having been the sufferer; “ It is very true that I spoke 
of winnings to Mary—I as 

“TI know, sir, [ know; one piece of gold and a six- 
pence. Mr. Langshawe,” cried Mrs. Bridgeman, for a 
lady, very sternly, “I am astounded at your double false- 
hood—I blush for your meanness—I re 

Langshawe could say nothing. For the first time he 
regretted that he had ever appeared to his wife a win. 
ning man. 

“Mr. Langshawe,” exclaimed Mrs. Bridgeman, with 
new energy,—“ may I solicit of you one—a last—fa- 
vour ?” 

“Twenty, my dear Mrs. Bridgeman,” answered the 
obliging Joseph. 

“ One—one will suffice, Mr. Langshawe. Promise 
me never to play with my unfortunate hasband again. 
Heaven knows what his losses may have been! His 
poor wife knows notaing. But where there are great 
winnings, there must consequently be—you understand 
me, dear Mr. Langshawe ?”—and Mrs. Bridgeman tried 
to forget her passion, and to smile Langshawe into ac- 
quiescence. “ Poor Bridgeman,” she added, in a very 
equivocal tone, “is really no match for you. You are— 
you know you are—I hear it upon all hands—such an 
invincible player; whilst simple Bridgeman in the vanity 
of his heart thinks himself your equal. Now do, pray, 
take pity of his weakness—don’t don’t play with him ;” 
and Mrs. Bridgeman solicited the compassion of Lang- 
shawe as she would have entroated the mercy of a high- 
wayman : indeed, despite of the peculiarity of Joseph’s 
winnings, he felt himself before Mrs. Bridgeman some- 
what in the situation of a pickpocket. “ There is a fate 
about you,” said Mrs. Bridgeman, “as might be said of 
Macbeth, you bear ‘charmed’ cards—therefore, do spare 





my silly man—do spare——” 





“Mr. Bridgeman,” said the servant, opening the door. 
“ Bridgeman !” cried his wife and Langshawe. 

“ My mistress is with him, sir,” said the domestic, 
a.nd disappeared. 

It was too true. Whilst Mrs. Bridgeman and Mr. 
Langshawe had been left to conversation, Mrs. Lang- 
shawe and Mr. Bridgeman—the gentleman entered the 
house as Mary quitted Joseph—had discoursed of the 





gain and loss of the preceding evening. 

“ Mr. Bridgeman, I’m so glad you're come,” said the 
gentle Mrs. Langshawe. “ Your dear wife is up stairs.” 

“Indeed,” observed Bridgeman, very tranquilly ;_ he 
then asked, “ How’s Langshawe ?” . 

“ Very well; he’s with your lady. Ob! Mr. Bridge. 
man, I cannot express to you how much I am annoyed 
at the circumstantes of last night.” 

Mr. Bridgeman put his hand to his chin, gently exalt- 
ed his shoulders, and spoke not. 

“TI wish to my heart that Joseph would not play, for 
his fortune is so extraordinary,” said Mrs, Langshawe. 

Now, as Mr. Bridgeman was fully aware that, al. 
though Joseph always lost to him, he invariably, as in 
the case of the sovereign and the sixpence, took home 
winnings to someyamount to Mrs. Langshawe, he did 
nut feel quite at ease in his present situation with that 
lady. “Fortune,” he endeavoured to observe, “ does act 
extraordinarily with Langshawe.” 

“And then there is something to me so uncomfort- 
able, to say the least of it, in winning money of our 
friends ;” and Mrs. Langshawe looked innocently in the 
perturbed face of Bridgeman. 

“Cards are like love, Mrs. Langshawe, as I take it; 
friends are notito be considered in the matter,” replied 
the impartial Bridgeman, 





“I can’t think so. Ithink there is something almost 


mean and sordid in these cuntinual attempts on the 
purse of those for whom we profess an esteem, a friend- 
ship,” said Mrs. Langshawe. 

Mr. Bridgeman, with the weight of many poands of 
his friend Langshawe about the neck of his conscience, 
beyan t6 think the interview less pleasant than it might 
have been. It was plain, however, from her looks, that 
Mrs. Langshawe expected some reply; therefore Mr. 
Bridgeman nodded his head affirmatively. 

“ But the worst of all is, Mr. Bridgeman,” said Mrs. 
Langshawe, with animation, “that falsehood, positive 
falsehood, comes of the practice. Never—never bef 
has Joseph deceived me!” (Poor little dear!) “A 

w I have found him» capable of thejleast deceit—of 

isrepresentation in the simplest thing—it has made 
me truly wretched. Without mutual confidence, Mr. 


Bridgeman, there can be no happiness in the marriage ” 


state.” 

Mr. Bridgeman bowed very solemnly—perhaps it was 
80. - « 

“ To be sure, he may have been ashamed of the sum+- 
really too much to win of aily body, and more than all, 
of a friend.” 

“Has Langshawe really confessed to having lost ? 
Did he bring home no winnings ?” thought Bridgeman. 

“Pell me, pray tell me, Mr. Bridgemanjwas not the 
loss between you last night five-and-twenty pounds?” 

“Mrs. Langshawe’s manner had so surprised Bridge- 
man—her sudden energy had so confused him, that the 
colour rose to his face, and he began to stammer, as he 
thought—* It’s plain, Joseph has confessed his lusses— 
it’s plain——” - ° 
“ Five-and-twenty pounds ?” again pressed Mrs. Lang- 
shawe. 

“ Not—not quite,” answered Bridgeman. 

“It is true, then,” cried Mrs. Langshawe; “ Mrs. 
Bridgeman is right !” 

“ Mrs. Bridgeman!” said her husband. 
‘ “It was she who told me the real amount of méney 
lost, and not Mr. Langshawe. That Joseph should have 
won nearly five-and-twenty pounds of you—of you, his 
old, his early friend! I shall hardly know how to look 
in Mrs, Bridgeman’s face again—! shall——” 

To the inexpressible relief of Bridgeman—who, really 
being the winner of his friend’s money, felt with double 
acuteness the reproaches inveighed against the inno- 
cent—Langshawe entered the apartment—Mrs. Lang- 
shawe as instantly quitting it. * 

“ Bridgeman,” said Langshawe, in a low voice, and 
with an accusing shake of the head, “this is really very 
wrong.” 

“ There's something wrong, some where,” eplied 
Bridgeman. , “y 

“ My dear fellow,” cried Langshawe, “ if you wanted 
to account for five-and-twenty pounds to your wife, you 
needn’t have laid the loss upon my shoulders,” 

“TI account to Mrs. Bridgeman! I Jose five.and- 
twenty pounds! ’T'was just my winnings. The fact 
is, Langshawe--not that [ am under the influence of 
my wife * 

“ No more am I—not at all—no man less,” said Lang- 
shawe. “IfI have fabled a little as to ty winnings, it 
was out of affection, not fear—no, nu, it was to keep 
or | happy, and the house quiet—nothing more.” 

“IT was about to say, if you must win*large sums of 
money, you might, out of respect to the feelings of Mrs. 
Bridgeman, win them of any body but lier husband.” 

“ But I never win large sums; never, never but once, 
when I told Mary that I had won thirty guineas, be- 
cause I wanted her to buy*a pair of diamond drops, 
which otherwise she wouldn’t consent to purchase. 
Never a large.sum but then,” said Langshawe. 

“ Nonsense! Mrs, Langshawe feels assured at this 


minute that you won a large sum of me last night,” , 


cried Bridgeman. 

“ And if she does,” replied Langshawe, “ it is because 
Mrs. Bridgeman told her as much; and who told Mrs. 
Bridgeman I needn't declare to you.” 

“ Langshawe,” said, Bridgeman, “ we have known one 
another many years, and r should be sorry to quarrel 
with you.” : 

“Should equally regret it, Bridgeman,” answered 
Langshawe ; “ but when men can’t keep matters like 
these to themselves—when their wives must be made 
parties to every thing—there’s an end of the very prin- 
ciple of manly friendship.” ; 

“I think so, too,” was the gloomy reply of Bridge 
man. 

“ At all events, then, Mr. Bridgeman,” said Lang- 
shawe, endeavouring to clothe his lengthened face with 
dignity, “ at all events——” 

Unhappily, or we should rather say happily, the ap- 





pearance of the ladies not only cut short the wordy 
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» and Mr. and Mrs Langshawe still sat at their hearth. 


* played with you, knowing that you always won, she of 


beautiful, intellectual, and moral pictures that 
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encounter of the gentlemen, but the smiles an beamy| 
looks of the wives suddenly lighted up the faces of their 
husbands. The ladies requested that néthing more 
ight be said-of the matter, and, hoping thatgheir hus. 
ds would leave filthy cards for ever, all shook hands, 
and at the usual hour, sat down happily to dinner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bridgeman had departed for their home, 


“ forgive you, Joseph; this time, but never tell me a 
fib — the pretty Mrs, Langshawe. “ More- 
over, if you must play, promise me not to win of Bridge- 
man. His wife found out his loss in the oddest way : 
he had taken out fifty pounds to pay a bill, and returned 
fiome—how shetdiscovered that | can’t tell—with less 
than half the money: the bill, however, was not paid, 
for ’twas called for before he was up.” (The truth is, 
that Bridgeman had not taken the note with him, but 
replaced it in his desk.) “ When she heard that he had 


course concluded that you had,the money. And how 
naughty of you to tell me such a tale about a sovereign, 
and—but I have promised not to scold you;” and Mrs. 
Langshawe patted the blushing cheek of Joseph. 

“ She’s @ very violent woman, Mrs. Bridgeman,” said 
Langshawe. 

“Very: E was quite surprised at her passion—besides, 
it showed an avarice that—oh, Joseph! I wouldn’t have 
had‘ you keep those winnings for any consideration.” 

* Keep them! Why—eh ?—Mrs. Bridgeman seemed 
suddenly in excellent spirits—you never returned the 
money-—-you——” 

“ Not exactly the money, Joseph,” said Mrs. Lang- 
shawe, who smiled with some meaning. 

Mr. Langshawe gaped, stared, and said, “ Not exactly 
money—what then ?” ‘ 

“Oh! I hit upon an excellent plan. You know my 
diamond drops, that I bought out of your winnings?” 

“ Thirty guineas !” cried Joseph Langshawe, turning 
a little pale. 

“Mrs. Bridgeman was always admiring them. So, 
to-day, whilst you and her husband were alone, aftera 
little persuasion, I induced Mrs. Bridgeman—to accept 
them.” » 

“You did, Mary ?” 

“I did, Joseph !” said Mrs. Langshawe, delighted at 
her dexterity. 

“ Your‘diamond drops!” cried Langshawe. 

“ And as they cost thirty guineas, and as last night 
you took less thamfive-and-twenty of Bridgeman, why, 
his wife having the diamonds, you may now be said to 
haveswon less than nothing,” said Mrs. Langshawe. 

* Much less,” groaned.Joseph. 

' We believe, though we cannot vouch for him, that 
from that time Langshawe forswore cards. Of this, 
however, we are certain; if he did play, Mrs. Lang. 
shawe was never again perplexed with her—* husband’s 
winnings.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


* nr 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Life of Wilberforce.—Five octavo volumes 
comprise the Life of William Wilberforce, by his 
sons, recently published by Murray in London, 
and we hope in press in this country. After being 
inundated with Pickwicks, Bozes, Quizes, Dia- 
ries of the time of George the Fourth, and Me- 
moirs of Sir William Knighton, with little or 
nothing to recommend them, it will be a morti- 
fication if the life of an individual so fraught with 
interest and permanent value as that of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce should be thought unworthy 
of publicatiog, _It will be a reflection on public 
taste should this be the result; we will hope 
better things, and look to the announcement 
that has been made with hope and confidence. 

Wilberforce, as a statesman, a philanthropist, 
and a private and txemplary Christian, was 
much before the world for a period of nearly 
fifty years; ‘‘his talents, his accomplishments, 
his virtues, and his consistency, throughout a 
career of extraordinary activity,” says one of 
his biographers, “ presenting one of the most 


have ever been studied. To have been long 
prominent in the political theatre, to be treated 


are rate ceincidences; to have fought many 
battles and waged protracted war without alien- 
ating the affections, of opponents, is equally un- 
commol; to be religious, yet cheerful—strict, 
yet charitable, and after all, to be beloved by 
every ane, are certainly not less extraordjnary 
combinations and attainments.”’ Such a life 
affords an attractive and instructive subject of 
private biography, and his efforts and triumphs 
of apublic nature may be taken_as forming lofty 
passages of national and universal history. 

Some disappointment has undoubtedly been 
experienced from the fact that, anticipating new 
and great additions to the anecdotical history of 
the last half century, the work turns out less 
rich in this particular than seems natural, after 
being informed that the life was based on 
diaries, reminiscences, and so forth.. The dia- 
ries prove to be too frequently jottings like 
those of a ship’s log-book, and he does not 
transmit with sufficient minuteness ; there is a 
suspicion, too, that the sons, restrained by pe- 
culiar views, have suppressed some: things in 
which the reader would have taken delight. 
There is enough left, however, to form a rich 
feast. 

Mr. Wilberforce was born at Hull, in 1759, 
his father being a wealthy merchant, well de- 
scended. Delicate in infancy, feeble and slen- 
der, his disposition was yet swect and lively, 
and his voice peculiarly melodious. He lest 
his father when nine years old, and he was 
placed at an uncle’s, where he imbibed from 
his aunt the strict and extreme opipions of. the’ 
followers of Whitefield. Of these, efforts were 
made to cure him, and he was subjected to a 
régular system of education. At fourteen he 
addressed a letter to w York paper against the 
slave trade. At seventeen he entered Cam- 





bridge, on leaving which his ambition led him 
to think of entering parliament; he canvassed 
the borough of Hull, for which he was returned 
at a sacrifice of eight or nine thousand pounds. 
He entered London a rich aspirant for dts 
honours ; five clubs elected him among their 
members. He “ chatted, played cards, or gam- 
bled with Fox, Sheridan, and Fitzpatrick,” fas- 
cinated the prince of Wales by his singing and 
powers of mimicry, sang catches with Lord 
Sandwich, exchanged epigrams with Mrs. 
Crewe, &c. &c., and danced till five in the 
morning at Almacks.” * 

A trip to France with his friends Pitt and 
Eliot is amusingly told, and we are informed 
that Neckar was anxious to secure Pitt asa 
son-in-law, offering with his daughter an annual 
income of £14,000; but the Englishman de- 
clared he was married to his country! On his 
return he was the successful candidate to repre- 
sent the county of York. His mind seems now 
to have taken a serious bent, and he looked 
upon himself as the missionary from the good 
to the gay and thoughtless, whom he ever 
charmed by his manner and entertained with 
his wit. He continued an attractive apostle to 
the cause-of religion and Christianity, how at- 
tractive those only can estimate who have scen 
and conversed with him. On this subject hear 
the testimony of the Edinburgh Review =— 

“The basis of Mr. Wilberforce’s natural character 
was an intense fellow-feeling with other men. No one 
more readily adopted the interests, sympathised with 
the affections, or caught even the transient emotions of 
those with whom he associated. United to a melancholy 
temperament, this disposition would have produced a 
moon-struck and sentimental ‘ Mdtyof feeling ;’ but con- 





by all patties as tristworthyrand independent, 
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the effect was as exhilarating as it was impressive. [t 
was a combination of the deep emotions, real or pre- 
tended, of Rousseau with the restless vivacity of Voltaire. 
Ever: ready to weep with those that wept, his nature 
still more strongly prompted him to rejoice with those 
that rejoiced, “A passionate lover of society, he might 
(to adopt with some little qualification a well-known 
phrase) have passed for the brother of every man, and 
for the lover of every woman with whom he conversed. 
Bayard himself could not have accosted a damsel of the 
houses of Longueville or Coligni with a more heartfelt 
and graceful reverence than marked his address to every 
female, however homely, or however humble. The most 
somnolent company was aroused and gladdened at his 
presence. The heaviest countenance reflected some ani- 
mation from his eye; nor was any one so dull as not to 
yield :some sparks of intellect when brought into com. 
munication with him, Few men ever loved books more, 
or read them with a more insatiate thirst, yet even in 
the solitude of his library the social spirit never deserted 
him. The one great object of his studies was to explore 
the springs of human action, and to trace their influence 
on the character and happiness of mankind. 

“To this vivid sympathy in all human interests and 
feelings were united the talents by which it evuld be 
most. gracefully exhibited. Mr. Wilberforce possessed 
histrionic powérs of the highest order. If any caprice 
of fortune had called him to the stage, he would have 
ranked amongst its highest ornaments. He would have 
been irresistible before a jury, and the most popular of 
preachers. His rich mellow voice, directed by an ear of 
singular accuracy, gave to his most familiar language a 
variety of cadence, and to his more serious discourse a 
depth of expression, which rendered it impossible not to 
listen. Pathos and drollery—solemn musings and play- 
ful fancies—yearnings of the soul over the tragic, and 
the most contagious mirth over the ludicrous events of 
life, all rapidly succeeding each other, and harmoniously 
because unconsciously blended, threw over his conversa- 
tion a spell which no prejudice, dulness, or il!-humour 
could resist. The courtesy of the heart, and the refine. 
ment of the most polished society, united to great natu- 
ral courage, and a not ungraceful consciousness of his 
many titles to respect, completed the charm which his 
presence infallibly exercised.” 


In 1787, with the advice of Mr. Pitt, he fully 
resolved to take up the great question: of the 
abolition of the slave trade,'a subject on which 
he spent.nearly fifty years of labour and of ge- 
nerous sacrifice, but which will render his name 
ever memorable ; at the same time that he was 
thus active in this and other causes, it will not ? 
fail to strike the reader that he was an unbend- 
ing advocate of church ascendency, art! voted 
against the liberation of dissenters from the 
odious and oppressive burdens they still bear 
in England; it does not seem that poor human 
nature can be consistent throughout. Emanci- 
pation from the thraldom of the church is as 
much reGuired as the abolition of slavery was. 

Of Wilberfotce’s mode of life in London at 
this period, the following extract will afford a 


’ glimpse :— 





nected as it was with the most mercurial gaiety of heart, 
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“His ante-room was thronged from an erly hour ; 
its first occupants being generally invited to his break. 
fast table; and its later tenants only quitting it when 
he himself went out on business. Like every other room 
in his house, it was well stored with bogks; and the ex. 
perience of its necessity had led to the exchange of the 
smaller volumes, with which it was originally furnished@e 
for cumbrous folios, ‘ which could not be carried off by 
accident in the pocket ofa coat.’ Its group was often 
most amusing, and provoked the wit of Mrs. H, More 
to liken it to ‘Noah’s ark, full of beasts clean and un- 
glean.’ On one chair sat a Yorkshire constituent, ma- 
youfactaring or agricultural : on another a petitioner for 
charity, or a house of commons client; on another a 
Wesleyan preacher ; while side by side with an African, 
a foreign missionary, or a Haytian professor, sat per- 
haps some man of rank who sought a private interview, 
and whose name had accidentally escaped announce- 
ment, To these mornings succeeded commonly an 
afternoomof business, and an evening in the house of 
commons.” 


We had no intention of making quotations 
to-day, but cannotrefrain from inserting certain 
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‘ The Hournal of Beltes Hettres. a . BF sees 
parliamentary portraits by Wilberforce of his Philosophy of Common Sense, is the title of Agents for this Bork 
cotemporaries :— 4a little 12mo, formed of contributions to perio- MAIN Baxcor, Daren &Thutcher. 


“When Lord Londonderry was in his ordimary mood, 
he was very tiresome, so slow and heavy,his sentences 
only half formed, his matter so confined, like what is 
said of the Fren¢h army in the Moscow retreat, when 
horse, foot, and carriages of all sorts were huddled to- 
gether, helter-skelter; yet when he was thoroughly 
warmed and excited, he was often very fine, very states- 
man-like, and seemed to rise quite into another man. 

“ Our general impression of Sheridan was, that he 
@ame to the house with his flashes prepared and ready 
to let off. He avoided encountering Pitt in unforeseen 
debating, but when forced to it usually came off well. 

“ Fox was often truly wonderful. He would begin at 
full tear, and roll on for hours together without tiring 
either himself or us. 

“ Pitt talked a great deal among his friends, Fox in 
general society was quiet and unassuming. Sheridan 
was a jolly companion, and told good stories, but has 
been overrated as a wit by Moore. 

“ Fox was truly-amiable in private life, and great 
allowance ought to be made for him: his father was a 
profligate politician, and allowed him as much money to 
gamble with as ever he wished.” 


An anecdote of the levity and light-hearted- 


ness of the French, as related to Wilberforce 
by the great man who was witness to it :— 


* 


“Shortly after the tragical death of Marie Antoinette, 
M. Perigord, an emigrant of some consequence, who had 
made Mr. Pitt’s acquaintance at Versailles, took refuge 
in England, and on coming to London, went to pay his 
respects in Downing street. The conversation naturally 
turned upon the bloody scenes of the French revolution ; 
on their fatal consequences to social order; and, in par. 
ticular, on the barbarity with which the unfortunate 
queen had been treated. The Frenchman’s feelings 
were quite overcome, and he exclaimed, amidst violent 
sobbing, ‘Ah, Monsieur Pitt, la pauvre reine! la pauvre , 
reine!’ These words had scarcely been uttered, when 
he jumped up as if a new idea had suddenly possessed 
him, and looking towards a little dog which came with 
him, he exclaimed, *Cépendant, Monsieur Pitt, il faut 
vous faire voir mon petit chien danser.’ Then, pulling 
asmall kit out of his pocket, he began dancing about 
+46 room to the sound of his little instrument, and call- 
ing to the dog, ‘Fanchon, Fanchon, dansez, dansez;’ the 
little animal instantly obeyed, and they cut such capers 
together, that the minister’s gravity was quite over- 
come, and*he burst into a loud laugh, hardly knowing 
whether he was most amused or astonished.” 

Mr. Wilberforce lost considerable sums of 
money by becoming security for others, bat 
this néver interrupted his happiness, or ruffled 
his tranquillity. His mind was alive to allpthat 
was beauteous and joyous on earth, and his 
history lends a,gladdening influence to sublu- 
nary scenes, to the present world, to human 
experience, in the midst of the imperfections: 
and evils which too frequently disfigure the: 
fleeting hour. He retired from parliament im 
1825. Behold him in retirement :— 

“ Who that ever joined him in his hour of daily exe - 
éise cannot see him now as he walked round his gardeia 
at Highwood, now in animated and even in playful cor.- 
versation, and then drawing {rom his capacious pocket s 
(to contain Dalrymple’s State Papers was their standand 
measure,) a Psalter, a Horace, a Shakspeare, or Cowpe'’, 
and reading of reciting chosen passages, and then catch - 

ing at*long stored flower-leaves, as the wind blew theta 
from the pages, or standing by a favourite gum-cisti s 
to repair the loss? Then he would point out the ha: - 
mony of the tintsgthe beauty of the penciling, and tke 
perfection of the colouring, and sum up all into thoe 
ascriptions of praise to the Almighty which were ov r 
welling from his grateful heart.” § 


Should this work be republished (it is tas 
exténsive for ourwolumes), we shall take occa- 
sion to recommend. its perusal to all of our 
readers. 

Burton, or the Sieges, is the title of the nev 
novel by Professor Ingraham, author of “ The 
South West” and “ Lafitte’ We shall report 
of its merits next week. 
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dical works, conjoined to some hew matter, 
from the pen of the venerable Matttew Carey. 
It purports to contain ‘‘ Practical Rules for the 
Promotion of Domestic Happiness ;”’ to govern 
the actions of married folks, in the capacities 
of husband and wife, master and mistress, ard 
so forth, and this portion is backed by laudation 
from J. S. Buckingham, the travelling lecturer 
—no great authority, by the way. We like 
some of the matter of this book, but we are 
most struck by the autohiographical portion of 
the preface, in which Mr. Carey declares himself 
drawing near the close of a literary career of 
almost sixty years, a career in which he has 
never derived profit from more than two of his 
numerous publications, on many of which he 
has incutred heavy expense. He does not tell 
us why the public have ‘been so obtuse as not 
.to patronise his pen. 


Mr. Carey says he has brought up seven 
children, (“ one, angelic, I lost at 16 or 17,”’) 
and he “ never struck one of them with a rod, 
or any other instrument of correction, though,” 
he says, “it is well known that I cannot, lay 
claim to any extraordinary equanimity of tem- 
per.” He continues, “1 never but twice in- 
flicted on any of my children a regular chastise- 
ment, and that was with the palm of my hand.” 
Now, it does appear to us that the hand is the 
original ** instrument of correction,” most used 
by parents, and most remembered by the little 
Jackies and’ Harries who prefer bread and but- 
ter to Latin and Greek ; as Mr. Carey’s books 
are very apt to go to second editions, notwith- 
standing their unprofitableness, from a benevo- 
lent habit in the author of making presents of 
them, to which habit our readers are indebted 
for this paragraph, we commend a correction 
of the above lapse of his pen, and also to re- 
member the adage, “ Snare the rod and spoil,” 
&c. This is a book to amuse the reader. 


The Kuzzilbash.—We open our twelfth volume 
‘with a most powerful novel, The Kuzzilbash, a 
work which is not second to Mr. Hope’s Anas- 
tasius. The Kuzzilbash has been, possibly, a 











favourite with a few of our patrons, but since 
its publication some twelve or fourteensyears 
have elapsed, and a new race of readers has 
grown into existence, before whom we are 
anxious to place the best class of novels of this 
description. It is full of poetry, strength, 
powerful feeling and incident, at the same time 
that it is true to national manners and history. 
Mr. Morier, the author, has established by: its 
publication a name which as a mere traveller 
he would have failed to acquire, though in that 
capacity, and as the author of the inimitable 
Hajji Baba, he is most favourably known. 


There, is one indicatiun of a good novel, 
though it is not always to be depended on, 
which we may adduce as proof of the value of 
the Kuzzilbash; no copy of it could be pur- 
chased in any of the large cities of the United 
States; we had great difficulty in procuring it 
at all, so entirely had it disappeared from the 
shelves of public and private libraries that we 
have’access to, and they are not few; it isa 
book, in fact, that seems to have been read up. 
It has recently been incorporated in Mr. Col- 
burn’s series of standard novels, and we can 
assure our friends that no novel will better bear 
a second reading. We consider it among the 
very best worksof fiction in the language. 
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